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Column 


Astoria 


o many people details of Astoria’s 
origins are an old story. However, 
receptionists at the museums fre- 
quently are asked, “Where in 
town did the Astors live?” 

The answer is that the original Astor fami- 
ly never lived in Astoria. In fact, they never 
saw the place. The founding of Astoria as a fur 
trading post on the western edge of the con- 
tinent was a money-making venture initiated 
by John Jacob Astor from his office in New 
York City. The post remained in his owner- 
ship for only two and a half years. However, 
later generations of the Astor family have vis- 
ited Astoria and by their interest and generos- 
ity have enriched the life of the community. 

John Jacob Astor (1763-1848), born in 
Walldorf, Germany, migrated to New York 
City at age 20. He brought with him musical 
instruments which his brother had made to 
sell to gain his start in the New World. He 
soon found a family who ran a bakery from 
which he sold pastries on the street for his 
room and board. 

New York City in 1793 had a population of 
23,000 whose chief occupation was shipping. 
Astor early learned the best place to sell pies 
was on the docks where sailing ships loaded 
with furs were leaving for many ports. He saw 
Indians and trappers exchanging fine pelts for 
a pound of beads or a couple of coins. He cal- 
culated the shipping merchants were realiz- 
ing a profit of at least 1,000 percent. Astor 
decided to go into the fur business. 


FIRST HE HIRED out to a furrier who 
taught him how to grade and bundle pelts. 
Then with his bedroll and a bag of trade 
goods, he set out on foot for the wilds of 


northern New York state and Canada to deal 
directly with the trappers. For months at a 
time he pitted his life against the rigors of the 
weather and the hunger of wolves. He 
brought back more and more furs. 

In the meantime, John Jacob had met and 
married Sarah Todd, daughter of a boarding 
house matron who let the couple use two 
rooms as their home. Sarah, as ambitious as 
her husband, retained one room for living 
quarters, and set up shop in the other for 
continued sale of musical instruments and a 
few special pelts. And so they lived for 16 
years through the birth of eight children, 
three of whom died young. 

During those years, Astor had been close- 
ly studying the big fur companies, mainly 
Hudson’s Bay and the North West Fur Co. 
They were making astronomical profits in for- 
eign markets. So he stopped going into the 
woods, hired runners to bring the pelts dock- 
side and supplied full cargoes for departing 
ships. By 1800, pelts bearing the Astor trade 
mark were being delivered to the ports of the 
world. 


THE NEXT STEP was to outfit his own 
ships and send them to the most lucrative 
market of all, China. From there they brought 
back rich brocades, rare porcelain and tea. 
Then it was that Sarah persuaded her husband 
they could afford a large house for the family 
and farm land where the children could play. 

Buying the farm gave Astor a great idea. 
The city had grown to 50,000 inhabitants. It 
had expanded a mile to the north in the 17 
years he had lived there, so he bought more 
farm land and still more. He built commercial 
buildings and apartment houses. Astor car- 


ried his records with him and personally col- 
lected every rental. The more money he 
made, the more he wanted to make. By the 
end of 20 years the immigrant Astor had 
become the nation’s first millionaire. 

Still he wanted more. Seeing the Canadian 
fur companies breaking through to the West 
Coast of the U.S. challenged him to do the 
same. He went to President Jefferson seeking 
exclusive charter rights to do business across 
the continent, explaining such commerce 
would extend American domain and add new 
states to the Union. The president agreed and 
pronounced Astor a “most worthy man.” Even 
though Astor’s sole aim was to establish a fur 
monopoly and make more money in trade 
with China, 30 years later his venture at the 
mouth of the Columbia River provided one of 
the nation’s chief claims to the Oregon 
Territory. 


AS THE FIRST step, Astor organized the 
Pacific Fur Trading Company, retaining half 
the shares and selling the others to partners. 
He outfitted a merchant ship, the Tonquin, 
which left New York Sept. 6, 1810, with 33 
passengers on board. including five partners, 
and 21 crew members. The ship entered the 
Columbia River March 22, 1811. The trip had 
been a tortuous one, largely because of the 
brutality of Captain Thorne, who, upon the 
slightest infraction of his rigid and erratic 
rules, flogged all members of the party, even 
the passengers and shareholders who had 
paid their passage. 


fter several days’ search. the partners 
decided upon a suitable location 
(the spot now marked by Fort 


Astoria Park on Exchange Street between 14th 
and 15th) for their trading post and called it 
Astoria in honor of its founder. Captain 
Thorne hurriedly sailed the Tonquin on to 
Vancouver Island where, in an altercation 
with the Indians, the ship was blown up and 
all perished except one Indian scout who 
made his way to Astoria with the sad story. 

Astor sent another ship, the Beaver, which 
also unloaded supplies and hastened north. A 
third ship, the Lark, was wrecked near the 
Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) as it was enroute 
to Astoria with supplies. 

Astor had also commissioned an overland 
party under the direction of Wilson Price 
Hunt to explore locations for the chain of fur 
trading posts he envisioned. But its members 
got lost in the mountains and finally straggled 
into the Astoria settlement more dead than 
alive. 

In the meantime, the War of 1812 was in 
progress. The security of the lonely little out- 


post named Astoria was threatened when 
word came that a British sloop-of-war, the 
Raccoon, was advancing up.the coast to cap- 
ture the installation. The partners, preferring 
to sell out than be shelled out, hastily sold the 
post to the British-owned North West Fur 
Company which Astor had originally hoped to 
put out of business. The new owners quickly 
ran up the British flag and renamed the place 
Fort George. 

So in the space of two and a half years, 
Astor had lost two ships, an investment of 
nearly a million dollars and his dream of a fur 
trading empire. Later he commented, “My 
plan was right, but my men were weak. The 
gateway to China will be from the Northwest. 
Time will vindicate my reasoning.” 

Astor then turned his attention to real 
estate. 


HE REALIZED THAT New York City, 
with a rapidly growing immigrant population, 
would have to expand, so he started buying 
farm land on Manhattan Island north of the 
city. On it he built office buildings and apart- 
ment houses that became crowded tene- 
ments, all rented. He rented vacant land for 
others to build on, then increased the rent as 
the builders improved the sites. Eventually his 
rental income totaled $1 million per year. The 
land itself became some of the world’s most 
valuable real estate. 

The older Astor became, the more he 
guarded his money, often delaying payment 
to employees, pleading that he was near 
bankruptcy. He carried a notebook listing the 
amount of each rental and its due date, always 
collecting the last penny. Even in his last ill- 
ness he worried so much about a delinquent 


renter that his son, William Backhouse | 
gave the amount to the collection agent who 
then reported that the rent was paid. 


ven though to the public Astor 

was a miser, to his his family he 

was a warm and lively father. 

Upon his death he remembered 
every member, even the in-laws. with gener- 
ous bequests. He gave $50,000 to his home- 
town of Walldorf, Germany, for a home for 
the poor. He gave $400,000 to establish the 
Astor Library, forerunner of present New York 
City Library (newspapers declared it was a 
mere pittance compared to his wealth). The 
bulk of his $20 million estate went to his son, 
William Backhouse Astor (the middle name 
honored one of John Jacob's early benefac- 
tors). William, being as shrewd and frugal as 
his father, doubled the fortune within a few 
years, then tripled it. 


WILLIAM AND HIS wife, Margaret, had 
seven children. Two daughters died early. 
Upon William’s death in 1875, the two 
remaining inherited $1 million each. A small- 
er amount went to the youngest son, Henry, 
who had become a country recluse (he mar- 
ried the gardener’s daughter). The bulk of the 
$50 million went to the two older sons, John 
Jacob III and William Backhouse Jr. They were 
the generation that began to spend the Astor 
fortune. Both men indulged in luxury yachts 
and sports clubs. They didn’t like each other 
much, but they built mansions side by side on 
Fifth Avenue because to do so freed more 
land for rentals.They bought cheap land 
upstate and built 50-room summer “cot- 
tages.” Their wives excelled in elaborate din- 


ners and debutante balls for their daughters 
while they greeted their guests so bedecked 
in diamonds that one columnist observed 
there was scarcely a need for artificial lighting. 

As one might expect, the two women 
competed mightily in their extravaganzas. 
However, John’s wife, Charlotte. gradually 
gave more attention to literary clubs and char- 
ities, while William Jr.’s wife, Caroline, was 
determined to rule New Yorks “upper crust.” 
She devised a guest list of 400 blue-blooded 
elite. while others scurried to trace their her- 
itage to some noble source, hoping that they 
too might eventually qualify. Thus originated 
the term “The Four Hundred” as the peak of 
social attainment. Caroline refused any mail 
except that addressed to “Mrs. Astor,” imply- 
ing that no other Astor woman was worthy of 
recognition. 


IN THE MEANTIME, their husbands, the 
two Astor brothers, died in 1890 and 1892, 
and the next generation took over. John III 
and Charlotte had reared one son, William 
Waldorf. John’s brother, William Backhouse 
Jr., and his wife had three daughters and one 
son, John IV. The two male cousins disliked 
each other even more than their fathers had, 
but they were bound together by their shared 
fortunes. 

Finally the relations between the two fam- 
ilies became too caustic for the older cousin, 
William Waldorf. He felt that his mother and 
wife were being overlooked and outdone by 
his aunt, Caroline Astor. Besides that, he him- 
self had twice failed in bids for political office. 
So on one fine day in 1890, he gathered his 
family and moved to London to settle in the 
rarefied environs of nobility while continuing 


to tend his share of New York real estate. 

Thus came about the division of the Astor 
family, one branch in England. the other in 
the United States. Both sections have con- 
tributed to the life of Astoria, the settlement 
the original John Jacob Astor started nearly 
200 years ago. 

Since William Waldorf Astor, living in 
England, no longer needed his New York 
mansion, he had it demolished and the 
Waldorf Hotel, grandest in the country, built 
in its place — next door to Aunt Caroline’s 
mansion. This infuriated her and son John IV. 
She immediately built a more palatial place 
with gold, doorknobs set with diamonds far- 
ther uptown, while John said he would build 
stables next to the Waldorf. 


nstead, he built a grander hotel — the 

Astoria — where his his mother’s house 

had stood. The two cousins who could 

usually agree where profits were con- 
cerned connected the two and gave the 
combined hostelry of 1.000 rooms the 
hyphenated name Waldorf-Astoria, which 
the “in” group referred to as “I'll meet you 
at the hyphen.” 

The 300-foot marble promenade con- 
necting the two soon garnered the name 
Peacock Alley, where as many as 25,000 
elite strolled each day to see and be seen 
arrayed in their finery. In 1930 both hotels 
were torn down to make way for the Empire 
State Building, 1,414 feet tall with 102 sto- 
ries. 

When, in 1890, feeling unappreciated in 
the United States, William Waldorf Astor 
took his family to England, the Golden Age 
of the British Astors began. William Waldorf 
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soon purchased the Cliveden mansion on 
the Thames River for $1.5 million, then 
spent $6 million refurbishing it. There he 
entertained King Edward VII, son of Queen 
Victoria, and other members of royalty. 
Within the next few years he gave hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to Oxford and 
Cambridge universities. Similar amounts 
went to hospitals and orphanages. 

IN 1903, WILLIAM Waldorf established 
the family even more firmly in their adopted 
home. He bought the 13th century Hever 
Castle near London, parental home of the 
tragic Anne Boleyn, second wife of Henry VIII. 
The place had been vacant for years except 
for the portion occupied by a farm family and 
their animals. William Waldorf proceeded to 
turn the establishment Into a modern baro- 
nial estate at a cost of $ 10 million. 


n 1905 he made the adoption of his new 
country complete by becoming a British 
citizen. In 1916 King George bestowed 
upon William Waldorf Astor the title of 
baron. The next year he was elevated to vis- 
count, a hereditary title now carried by his 
great-great-grandson, William Waldorf VIII. 
After the death of his wife, William 
Waldorf moved to a house in London. He 
gave the Cliveden mansion to his older son, 
Waldorf, who had married the American 
divorcee, Nancy Langhorne Shaw, who later 
became the first female member of 
Parliament. He gave Hever Castle to his sec- 
ond son, John Jacob Astor V. who lived there 
with his wife. Violet, and sons Gavin, Hugh 
and John. 
Through five generations in England the 
Astor family has grown as sons perpetuate the 


name by having more sons. They have attend- 
ed English universities, been elected to 
Parliament, and molded public opinion as 
owners of the London Times and other influ- 
ential publications. They have created the 
Astor Foundation which gives generous sup- 
port to numerous philanthropies. Altogether, 
the name Astor in England denotes public 
service. 

BUT WHAT ABOUT the Astors who 
remained in the United States? With her com- 
petition moved to England, Caroline Astor 
(known as the Mrs. Astor) reigned supreme 
in New York society. Husband William 
Backhouse Jr. continued to count his rentals 
and enjoy his clubs, while their one son, John 
Jacob IV, grew up as “the poor little rich boy” 
who seldom saw his parents. In due time he 
married a debutante who ambitiously joined 
her mother-in-law on the social scene. The 
marriage produced a son, William Vincent, 
whose mother displayed an intense dislike for 
the hapless child. After 19 years of marital bit- 
terness, his father got a divorce from “the 
social butterfly who flitted from New York to 
Europe and back again, always surrounded by 
adoring young men.” 

During those 19 years, John Jacob IV, who 
became known as Jack, had busied himself 
with his yachts and that new-fangled inven- 
tion, the automobile, stocking his garage with 
18 cars. He contributed funds and loaned his 
yacht to the Navy in support of the Spanish- 
American War. He presented to the Army a 
fully equipped and manned artillery battery, 
thereby gaining the rank of lieutenant 
colonel; he carried the title of colonel and 
wore the uniform with immense pride. 

Within a year after his divorce, Col. Jack 


Astor was married again. Because he was 
divorced, he had to pay a clergyman $1,000 
before he found one who would perform the 
ceremony. His bride, younger than his son, 
Vincent, was a small-town girl whom he had 
met at Bar Harbor, Maine. They departed 
immediately for a European honeymoon. 
When they returned. they were cruelly 
snubbed by the socialites, so they promptly 
went back for a second honeymoon. 


fter spending a year’s honeymoon in 
Europe, Colonel Jack decided to 
brave a return to New York, for 
Madeleine was in a “delicate con- 
dition.” Accordingly they booked passage 
with 2,000 others on the British liner the 
Titanic, the “most elegant vessel ever put to 
sea.” After midnight on its fourth day out, the 
mammoth ship jammed into an iceberg and 
sank two and a half hours later. Inadequate 
lifeboats took on only women and children. 
Madeleine Astor was among the 622 rescued, 
while John Jacob IV went down with the ship. 
bravely waving goodbye as the lifeboats drift- 
ed away. 


FRONT PAGE NEWS stories in the days 
that followed reported many acts of heroism. 
One reported, “When Colonel Astor had 
assisted his tearful young wife and her maid 
into a lifeboat, he tried to put in a young boy, 
but the sailors refused to let him in, saying the 
room left was only for girl children. The 
colonel then picked up a woman’s hat lying 
on the deck and pulled it down on the little 
boy’s head saying, ‘Here, little girl, jump in.’ 
The officers let the boy go through while 
Astor stood on the deck waving goodbye.” 


nother report given by a survivor: 
“Colonel Astor assisted his wife 
into a lifeboat, then seeing no 
other woman waiting got into 
the boat with her ... The boat 
was about to be lowered when a woman came 
running out of the companionway. Col. Astor 
stepped out and assisted her into the space 
he had occupied. Mrs. Astor tried to get out 
of the boat to stay with her husband, but he 
patted her on the back and said. ‘Ladies 
must go first.”” This shocking tragedy 
rocked the world. Even out on the barren 
prairies of eastern Montana, this writer, as 
an 8-year-old child felt its impact. My moth- 
er regularly ordered books and sheet music 
from Sears Roebuck. That summer a sales 
sheet touted the newest hits, one being the 
song “The Wreck of the Titanic.” 


MY MOTHER LOVED its dramatic qual- 
ity, playing it on our parlor organ and singing 
with great feeling. The song began in waltz 
time indicating the happy evening on ship- 
board. Then came a soft slumber song fol- 
lowed by a crash of chords, ending with the 
hymn “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” which 
grew fainter as the ship sank to its watery 


grave - and I sat by the organ weeping. 


Through the years various search teams 
tried to locate the Titanic. In 1985 Nova 
Scotian and French researchers discovered 
the vessel, mostly intact, resting on the 
ocean floor. 

According to family tradition, Colonel 
Jack had made William Vincent, son of his 
first marriage, prime heir to his $87 million 
fortune with a $5 million trust fund for sec- 
ond wife Madeleine and $3 million for their 


unborn child. Thus 21-year old Vincent 
became the youngest administrator of the 
US. Astor fortune. 

Young Vincent was also the first U.S. 
- Astor to display a keen social conscience. He 
really wanted to help people. He abolished 
the disgraceful tenements that had fed the 
family coffers for four generations, replacing 
them with respectable apartments. He 
founded a home near his country place for 
emotionally disturbed children and built a 


playground in the Bronx for inner-city chil- 
dren. He added 3,000 acres to his country 
holdings, turning a third of it over to the 
government for agricultural experimenta- 
tion. He bought and took great pride in pub- 
lishing Newsweek magazine. 


VINCENT ASTOR BECAME a close 
friend of Hyde Park neighbor Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, then assistant secretary 
of the Navy. He was also a close friend with 
a neighbor family, the Huntingdons, eventu- 


ally marrying daughter Helen. It seemed an 
unsuitable union, but they stayed together 
for 25 years. In 1940 they got a friendly 
divorce and he married Minnie Cushing who 
divorced him 12 years later. 

Vincent Astor described himself first of 
all as a “true-blood” American. During World 
War I, he and wife Helen both served over- 
seas. In World War II, he was in uniform the 
day after Pearl Harbor with the task of 
recruiting and supervising fishing craft along 
the Atlantic Coast that would report move- 
ments of suspicious craft, a highly successful 
operation. At the war’s end, Vincent was 
promoted to the rank of Navy captain and 
awarded the Victory Medal. 

In 1953 Vincent Astor married for the 
third time. His bride was the charming 50- 
year-old widow Brooke Marshall, whose 
husband had been president of the Brook 
Club and Vincent’s close friend. The two 
had six years of happy marriage before 
Vincent died in 1959 at age 68. 


illiam Vincent Astor had emulat- 

ed his great-grandfather, William 

Backhouse Astor, who had dou- 

bled the family fortune. By wise 
investment Vincent had increased his fortune 
to $129 million. 

There was great speculation about his will. 
The original John Jacob Astor had decreed 
that the family millions should always remain 
in family control, each generation passing it 
on to the next in trust. But patriarch John 
Jacob I never envisioned that five generations 
down the line an Astor would die without chil- 
dren. So what did Vincent do? He gave half the 
estate to his wife, Brooke, and gave the other 
half to the Vincent Astor Foundation “for the 
alleviation of human suffering.” 


BOTH BRANCHES of the Astor family 
have discarded the miserly practices of the 
original John Jacob. They have distributed 
their wealth with generosity on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Because of their support of chari- 
ties and enormous taxes paid to both U.S. and 
British governments, the Astor family is no 
longer among the world’s richest, though as 
one member has expressed it, “We are com- 
fortable.” 

Both branches of the family are aware of 
Astoria. They realize the significance of their 
forefather’s contribution to the nation when 
the fur trading post he established became the 
first permanent American settlement west of 
the Rockies. 

As one Astor has said, “If it were not for 
the post of Astoria, California might now be a 
part of Canada.” Even though the settlement 
operated briefly as Fort George under British 
ownership, it maintained continuous activity 


as a trading post and ships’ landing, then 
sprang into rapid growth with the coming of 
the pioneers in the 1840s. 

The next recorded contact with the Astors 
came in 1911 when Astoria was planning a big 
centennial celebration. Among the nationally 
famous names on the guest list was that of 
John Jacob Astor IV, great-grandson of 
Astoria’s founder. 

At first John Jacob Astor accepted the, invi- 
tation, but later sent regrets. He had married- 
his second wife and was setting out on a 
European honeymoon. However, his letter 
graciously expressed his good wishes for the 
success of the event and enclosed a check for 
$ 10,000 to help with expenses. Eight months 
later (April 1912) John Jacob IV lost his life in 
the tragic sinking of the Titanic while return- 
ing from his honeymoon. 


THE NEXT CONTACT Astoria had with a 
member of the Astor family was in 1922. Just a 
week after the big fire which demolished 
much of downtown Astoria, a check for $5,000 
came from the Astor office in New York. It was 
sent by William Vincent, the young son of the 
deceased John Jacob IV then in charge of his 
father’s fortune. The check marked “fire relief 
was accompanied by a letter expressing sym- 
pathy for the people of Astoria. 


wo years later, the Astorian- 

Budget carried 3-inch headlines 

excitedly announcing that the 

Great Northern Railway 
Company and Vincent Astor of New York 
City were collaborating in the building of a 
“gigantic, $150,000 monument on Coxcomb 
Hill. This will commemorate the discovery 
of the Columbia River by Robert Gray, the 
exploration of the Pacific Northwest by 
Lewis and Clark and the Founding of Astoria 
by John Jacob Astor.” 

More than 150 public figures from 
across the nation came by special train to 
attend the dedication ceremonies on July 
21, 1926, but Vincent Astor was not among 
them. A family member, Mrs. Richard 
Aldrich, represented the Astors. 

In 1925, a new school building in 
Uppertown replaced the old Adair building. 
It was given the new name of John Jacob 
- Astor School, thus completing the plan of 
giving a historical name to each Astoria 
school. A letter was sent to Vincent Astor 
telling him of this recognition of his family 
and that the city park surrounding the col- 
umn on Coxcomb Hill henceforth would be 
known as the John Jacob Astor Memorial 
Park. 


IN 1932, WHEN the Great Depression 
was depriving many worthy students of 
higher education, Lord Waldorf Astor of 
London, through contact with Gov. A.W. 
Norblad, whose hometown was Astoria, 
established a trust fund of $5,000. Interest 
was to be made available to worthy students 
of Clatsop County and administered in part 
by the Presbyterian Church. The fund, still 


in operation, has provided welcome supple- 
mental funds for almost 60 years. 

The next year, 1933, Astoria school chil- 
dren were trying to raise money for a silver 
plaque for the new cruiser Astoria. Mayor 
J.C. Ten Brook wrote Vincent Astor telling 
of their endeavor. In reply, Astor sent a 
check for $200 along with his best wishes 
for a successful launching. In 1935 the 
English Astors sent $2,000 to restore the 
frieze on the Astoria Column. 

In 1961 John Jacob Astor V, Baron of 
Hever, and his wife, Lady Violet, came to 
Astoria for the big sesquincentennial cele- 
bration (150 years since the establishment 
of Astoria). Also as guests came their son, 
Gavin, and his wife, Lady Irene, with 14- 
year-old Johnny (J.J. Astor VIII). 

At that time and in the year following, 
the family gave checks totaling $100,000 to 
be used as a living memorial (no marble 
statue!) to their forebear, the first John 
Jacob Astor. 

Most every group in town had its 
favorite suggestion for the use of the 
money. Mayor Harry Steinbock astutely 
formed a local committee to consider the 
feasibility of many ideas. Finally the list was 
narrowed to three: a scenic park along the 
waterfront, a combination community-sen- 
ior center and a public library. The library 
was chosen. With the Astor money as a 
nucleus, government grants and generous 
community support provided additional 
funds to build the $379,000 structure on 
10th Street. Once again the Astors came 
from London to participate in a public 
event — the dedication ceremonies in 
September 1967. 


he Vincent Astor Foundation gave 

$5,000 in 1985 to assist with 

restoration of the Heritage Center 

which the Clatsop County 
Historical Society had acquired. 

Since that occasion some younger mem- 
bers of the Astor family have visited here, 
always with requests of no publicity. On such 
brief visits they contact the Steinbocks who 
have remained warm family friends; they pay 
their respects to the Mayor and stop at the 
library. When young John VIII and his wife, 
Fiona, came in 1970, he remarked that he felt 
like he was making a pilgrimage and that the 
family thinks of Astoria with a great deal of sen- 
timent. 

On the other hand, some Astorians travel- 
ing in Europe have contacted the Astors. In 
1963, Mayor Steinbock and his wife and 
Councilman Frank Thorsness and his wife, 
Nancy, journeyed to Walldorf, Germany, for 
the celebration of the 200th birthday of the 
original John Jacob Astor and to make 
Walldorf, birthplace of Astor, Astoria’s sister 
city. Gavin Astor went from London to repre- 
sent the family and to visit family members liv- 
ing there. Following the ceremonies, the four 
Astorians were invited to visit the Astors at 
Hever Castle south of London. 


IN 1970 A group of 23 Astorians led by 
Mayor Steinbock visited Walldorf and again 
went to England where they were guests at 
Hever Castle. Four years later Gavin Astor, 
because of looming taxes and cost of upkeep, 
could no longer support the castle. It is now 
public property open as a tourist attraction. 

In 1971 Astoria felt a sense of loss when 
Lord Astor died at age 85; then again in 1984 


when Gavin Astor, age 66, died of cancer at his 
home in Scotland. To Astoria the Astors have 
been warm and generous friends. To England 
they are highly respected citizens now 
engaged in farming and various business enter- 
prises. As one Astor recently was quoted, “My 
children are not going to be able to sit around 
and live off their inheritance.” 

In the United States the prominence of the 
Astor name faded when Vincent Astor died in 
1959. His half-brother Jack (JJA VI) born after 
his father perished with the Titanic, spent most 
of his inheritance on cars and alimony and now 
lives a secluded life in Florida. Jack’s son is a 
financial consultant in Vermont; his daughter 
works in the real estate department of 
Sotheby, Parke, Bernet in Manhattan. 

Vincent Astor’s widow, Brooke, is adminis- 
trator of the Vincent Astor Foundation, dis- 
pensing funds mostly to schools, hospitals and 
playgrounds in New York City, believing the 
money should benefit the area where it was 
made. 

The 200-year saga of the Astor family is part 
of the foundation of Astoria. One Astor 
summed up the family: “The first generations 
made the money. The next generations spent 
it and recent generations gave it away.” 


Ithough John Jacob Astor’s dream of a 

fur trading empire failed to material- 

ize, his establishment of the little 

outpost of Astoria at the mouth of 

the Columbia River in 1811 was an enduring 

achievement; it provided the United States 

with one of its chief claims to the Oregon 

Territory. Thus Astor's foresight helped to 

mold the history of our nation, and Astoria is at 
the core of that history. 
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Bust of John Jacob Astor on display at Astoria Public Library. 


SISTER CITIES HONOR JOHN JACOB ASTOR 


In preparation for the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of John Jacob Astor, officials of 
Walldorf, Germany (pop. 13,000+ located 10 
miles south of Heidelberg), suggested the 
establishment of a sister city relationship with 
Astoria, Oregon. In fact, they sent money for 
four plane tickets. Thus, on July 17, 1963, 
Astoria Mayor Harry Steinbock and City 
Councilman Frank Thorsness and their wives 
were present for the celebration. 

Numerous exchanges of visitors and gifts 
have involved the two cities. In 1966, 
Walldorfs Mayor and Mrs. Wilhelm Willinger 
led an official delegation to Astoria which 


made an excursion to the Oregon capitol for a 
meeting with Gov. Mark Hatfield. In August 
1985, Mayor and Mrs. Jurgen Criegee came 
with several city council members to enjoy the 
Astoria Regatta. Mayor Criegee planted a John 
F. Kennedy rose bush on the lawn of Flavel 
House Museum, and presented a bust of John 
Jacob Astoria to the Astoria Public Library. 

The bronze bust of John Jacob Astor on dis- 
play in the Astoria Public Library was presented 
as a gift from the people of Walldorf, Germany, 
Astoria’s sister city. It is a replica of the large 
original mounted in the courtyard of the his- 
toric Astor Haus Museum in Walldorf. 
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The Clatsop County Historical Society, 
organized in 1950, has the responsibility of col- 
lecting, preserving and exhibiting the historical 
heritage of this Northwest region. 

From early days, residents of the area have 
had a keen awareness of the historical signifi- 
cance of this region at the entrance to the 
Columbia River. In 1871 many of the original 
settlers organized the Oregon Pioneer 
Historical Society to preserve and record their 
history. As their numbers dwindled, so did the 
organization but an urgency for historical 
preservation continued. 

Sometime in the 1920s, a local group 
installed glass cases in the corridors of the 
Clatsop County court house for the display 
of old documents and letters. The first dona- 
tion on record was a plat of original Fort 
Astoria given by the Kiwanis Club on 
December 23, 1927. This marked the begin- 
ning of a Clatsop County historical society 
and a county museum. 

In its early years, the group was identified 
as the Clatsop County Chapter of the Oregon 
Historical Society. One of its first assignments 
was to supervise restoration of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition’s Fort Clatsop site and the 
salt cairn in Seaside. 

In 1933, Miss Patricia Flavel, granddaughter 
of Captain George Flavel, deeded the Flavel 
family home to Clatsop County with the hope 
that it might become a museum. During World 
War II, the place served as Red Cross head- 
quarters. Then, after years of neglect, the 1885 
Victorian mansion was about to be demolished 
when a Flavel Memorial Committee joined 
with the Clatsop County Historical Society to 
find a way to save it. As a result the Clatsop 
County Commission made the Society the 
manager of Flavel House while the County 


The Flavel House 


Reprinted with permission from The Daily Astorian 


retained ownership. 

The Clatsop County Historical Society’s 
income is derived from membership fees and 
tax-deductible grants and contributions. 
Through the years it has cultivated historical 
awareness with such projects as the restora- 
tion of Flavel House at Eighth and Duane 
streets as a mansion, and by purchasing and 
restoring the old city hall, 1608 Exchange, as 
the Heritage Museum. In 1989 it acquired a 
third property, the Uppertown fire station, 
30th and Leif Erickson Drive, now open as a 
museum of firefighting equipment. 

Other accomplishments of the Society 
include the initiation of such projects as the 
location and development of the site of old 
Fort Astoria. The Society traced the story of 
Ranald McDonald, native Astorian who became 
the first teacher of English in Japan. His gran- 
ite monument with the legend engraved in 
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both English and Japanese 
stands in Fort Astoria Park. 
The Society located the grave 
of Bethenia Owens-Adair, 
first woman doctor west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and 
placed a monument on the 
site. In the 1950s the Society 
formed a committee to 


explore ways of enhancing 
the region’s maritime histo- 
ry. The unique Columbia 
River Maritime Museum 
grew from the initial efforts 
of this committee. 

The Society has grown from a handful of 
members in 1950 to a current total of more 
than 1,000. Museum collections include 35,000 


photographs and 25,000 other artifacts. More 


Clatsop County Heritage Museum 


Uppertown Firefighters Museum 
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than 28,000 visitors are served each year. Its 
quartley magazine, Cumtux, a Chinook word 
meaning “to inform,” has won acclaim for 
excellence in its field. 
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John Jacob Astor elementary school, 35th & Franklin streets. It was the location for 
the movie “Kindergarten Cop,” starring Arnold Schwarzenegger. 


Columbia River Maritime Museum 


Michael Mathers photo 


Further Reading 


Cowles, Virginia. 
The Astors. Knopf, 1979. (Contains genealogy table, page 6, and lavish illustrations) 


Daily Astorian, various issues accessed by newspaper index file at Astoria Public Library. 


Franchere, Gabriel. 
Adventure at Astoria, 1810-1814. 1854. University of Oklahoma Press, 1967. 


Irving, Washington. 
Astoria. 1836. University of Oklahoma, 1964. 


Jones, Robert F. (ed). 
Annals of Astoria: The Headquarters Log of the Pacific Fur Company on the Columbia River, 
1811-1813. Fordham University Press, 1999. 


Jones, Robert F. (ed). 
Astorian Adventure: The Journal of Alfred Seton, 1811-1815. Fordham University Press, 1993. 


(The manuscript is thought to have been used by Irving in writing Astoria.) 


Ronda, James P. 
Astoria & Empire. University of Nebraska Press. 1990. (Excellent update of Irving.) 


Sinclair, David. 
Dynasty: The Astors and Their Times. Beaufort Books. 1984. 


Wilson, Derek. 
The Astors. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1993. (Astor genealogy tables are on pages viii to xiii.) 


Several other books on the Astors are in the collections of Astoria Public Library, museums, 


and area bookstores. 
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Vera Whitney Gault was born in Kansas, 
grew up in the prairie country of eastern 
Montana and earned her B.A. and MA. 
degrees with membership in Phi Beta Kappa 
at Whitman College, Walla Walla (Wash.) 
where she has been honored as a distin- 
guished alumna. 

Early in her career she taught in elemen- 
tary and high school systems, later spending 
21 years as personnel and public relations 
director at Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
Camas (Wash.) Division. In 1964 upon the 
death of her husband, Victor Gault, she 
became a resident of Astoria. While serving on 
the faculty of Clatsop Community College, 
she developed a deep appreciation of the sig- 


nificant history of the area, adding numerous 
articles on local history to her writing on edu- 
cational and industrial subjects. 

Mrs. Gault reared three sons, all of whom 
entered professional fields. She resided in 
one of Astoria’s historic homes (built in 
1879), which she and son Bruce Berney, for- 
mer director of Astoria Public Library, 
restored in 1967. She was an active member 
of the Clatsop County Historical Society and 
other community organizations. 

For more than three years she wrote a 
weekly column on local history for The Daily 
Astorian. The material in this publication is 
derived from columns published in the news- 
paper from March to May 1990. 
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